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‘* Prompt to improve and to invite, 


66 We blend instruction with delight.’ ’--POPE. 
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" POPULAR TALES. 


se To virtue if if these Tales persuade, 
** Our pearing & toil is well re = ” 





FROM THE CINCINNATTI EVENING CHRONICLE. 


Cheovore Farland. 
A PREMIUM TALE. 
BY MRS. DUMONT, OF VEVAY, INDIANA, 
(Concluded.) 
The conflict was short and decisive : many | 
of the soldiers were us yet unused to the arts! 


of savage warfare, and the troops gave way in| 


every direction, Maddened at beholding his 
flying soldiery, Capt. Harland, with some oth- 
ers remained onthe field of slaughter a few 
daring moments ; but resistance had become 
desperation, and even they were at Jength dri- 
ven to the alternative of flight—a flight mark- 
ed with blood and intercepted by the mangled 
and convulsed forms of the dying. Wounded 
and faint Capt. Harland soon fell behind his 
companions. A party of savages rushed past 
himat a little distance. — Two of them stopped 
and the one uttering a loud war-whoop sprung 
towards him with an upraised tomahawk.— 
Harland was exhausted and silently commend- 
ng his spirit to the author of his being, bow- 
ed his head to receive the expected stroke. 
At this moment the younger of the savages 
darted forward like an infuriated panther and 
buried his tomahawk in the head of his tawny 


companion.—The fallen warrior rolled in the: 
The surviving savage now | 
turned to the astonished Harland, and beckon-' 


dust and expired. 


ing him to follow, plunged into the thicket, 
Harland instinctively obeyed, and the Indian 
led the way through the thickest part of the 
forest. Atlength suddenly pausing, he pluck- 
eda green plant, and approaching Harland with 
respect applied itto his wounds. He then 
pointed to a fallen tree with a look not to be 
misunderstood. Its hollow trunk afforded the 
exhausted soldier a place of concealment, and 
the Indian disappeared. Nature was spent and 
Harland slept long and quietly. He woke to 
a perception of renewed strength.—Through 
a cleftin the tree, he saw the stars glittering 
above him and Jeaving its narrow environs, 
the first object he saw, was the indian standing 
pensively before him. 


ments. Czpt. Harland informed him, and 
pointing out their course, added, 


accompany me to my people.” 


He approached Capt. 
Harland, and presenting him some wild meat) 
which he had just dressed, inquired, in broken) 
english, at what distance were the white settle- 


“you will! 
| Anaudible cry escaped the convulsed bosom 


“ Yes,” said the Indian. ‘ Hethlamico will 
live with the white man.” They travelled 
| with the utmost caution, hiding themselves by 


: day, and shunning even the wild paths of the 


jhunter. Hethlamico seemed insensible to fa- 
|tigue, and anxious only for the preservation of 
‘his companion. He still dressed his wounds 
‘with the medical plants of the forest, procured 
him food while he slept, and supported his 
fainting steps when exhausted with suffering. 
They emerge from the wilderness ;—the 
‘forts of the white man rise before them and 
Capt. Harland points out to his preserver the 
place of his abode. A scene of unutterable 
emotion succeeds. Hethlamico is presented 
as his deliverer. Mrs. Harland struggled in 
vain to speak; language was lost in the excess 
of powerful feeling, while the Indian dropping 
for a moment on his knee, rose, and precipi- 
taltely retired. 
“’Tis mysterious!” said Capt. Harland, 
and he almost believed himself in a dream. 
Mrs. Harland was not alone, during the ab- 
sence of her husband ; the presence of Eliza- 
beth had been her support, and Elizabeth now 
participated in her joys. An hour of calmness 
now arrived, and again the Indian youth stood 
before them, dressed in the wild habiliments 
of the savage: an air of elegance still marked 
his form; and his fine features, though disfig- 
ured by the deep stains of war, yet beamed 
witha strong expression of unaltered meaning. 
To the various questions of Capt. Harland, 
he replied only in monosylables, and even then 
with hesitation. His eye at length rested ona 
flute lying near himand he raised it mechanic- 
ally to his lips: no one spoke, for his first 
breath had called forth thestrain of seraphic me- 
lody : he played the Soldier, and the deep rich 
tones seemed to bear on their mellow wing, 
the words to which they had been appropriated : 
His faded features have lost their light, 
And suffering has marked his form, 
His brow is marked with the scars of the fight, 
And his spirit is weary, and dark as the night, 
That follows the wreck of the storm. 


He at length paused, and began a sacred air 
of which Mrs. Harland was particularly fond. 
It was the return of the Prodigal, and a slight 
tremor in his tones was now distinguishable, 
The pallid cheek of Mrs. Harland grew paler 
while Hethlimico proceeded, and dwelt with 
aleogthened and unearthly pathos on the notes 
accompanying the words, 


‘* Behold the lost—receive the wanderer home.”’ 
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of Mrs. Harland; the instrument fell from | defenders of the soil, and became a pillar of 
the hands of the tawny musician, and the lost /strength in the fabric of their national prospe- 
Theodore, now clearly revealed, knelt at the|rity. The lacerated bosom of Mrs. Harland, 
feet of his deeply injured parents. —W ho shall , now healed by the hand of filial piety, beamed 
describe the scene that followed :—as well: with that peace which passeth show. Theo- 
might the painter attempt the holy but dis- dove shuddering at the past, continued rejoic- 
solving colours of the Rainbow. jing in the course of virtue, and Elizabeth, like 
Apprized of the dangers that hung over the the star of evening shed a mild and sacred ra- 
infant settlements of the West, Theodore diance on his path of existence. 
learned the removal of his family with horror. a 
“[ will follow them,” said he unhesitatingly:| fhe Jhistory of a #Helon’s Son. 
“ T will exert every energy of my soul in their! ‘Toward the end of the last century, a young 
defence.” But it was otherwise ordained.—/ man arrived at Marseilles on commercial al- 
Descending the Ohio, Theodore became 4'fyirs; he took up his abode at an inn, where 
prisoner ; designed for sacrifice, he was con-|he had been about three weeks, when he re- 
ducted to the scene of intended slaughter, but! ceived a letter one evening, which obliged 
female pity interposed, and he is consigned to|/him to call immediately on one of the 
the care of an aged squaw whom war had ren- | principal merchants of the town. The mer- 
dered childless. The name of mother was'ichant was out, and, as his wife said that he 
sacred to his soul, and the tenderness of her! was probably at the theatre, George, (so our 
who adopted it excited his gratitude. Regard-/ hero called himself) went thither to seek him. 
ing his sufferings as the just reward of his|He entered the pit, and looked round in vain 
vices, be bowed submissively to his fate and ifor the person he wanted ; but as it was early, 
though he looked forward to the season of es-| he thought that the merchaut might still come 


cape, evinced not the slightest symptom of re- 
gret. He studied the character of the savage | 
and acquired his confidence. He learned | 
their rude arts and strove to supply his Indiap 
mother, the offices of her departed children 

His efforts were successful; she regarded 
him with maternal approbation and smiled be- 
nignly on the son of her adoption, at the mo- 
ment when her weary spirit fled through the 
valley of death. 

The only tie was now broken, that bound 
tim to his captors, and the moment of desper- 
ate resolve had arrived. 

He visited, for the last time, the spot where 
his Indian mother slept, and plucked the 
weeds from the rose busli, planted on her grave. 

He then went forth tothe battle field, prepared 
to join his countrymen or perish in the attempt. 

Such was the simple tale of Theodore, and 
in his speaking countenonce, the dignity of 
settled virtue, now mingled with the humility 
of conscious error. But there is still a rest- 
lessness in his searching eye; a look of deep 
and anxious inquiry. 

Where is the bright being that met his 
astonished gaze on his first arrival? Has his 
presence banished it, or was it only a vision of 
his morbid fancy! Elizabeth had indeed fled, 
for the high throbbings of her heart, alarmed 
the purity of her principles. Time passed on 


and he sat down to wait for him. 

Ina few minutes George heard the words, 
“ Turn him out! turn him out!” uttered with 
great vehemence; and, looking round to 
see to whom they were addressed, he perceiv- 
ed they were intended for a youth of sickly 
appearance and very mild countenance, who 
sat near him. ‘ 

“ How is this?” cried George, turning to 
the person who sat next him; what has 
that boy done to be treated in such a manner!” 

The person to whom he spoke was a man 
about fifty. 

* Do you know him ?” said he coldly. 

‘“ No—I never saw him before.” 

“ Well, then, take a friend’s advice, and 
don’t meddle in the matter. The boy’s name 
is ‘Tinville: he is the grandson of that mon- 
ster, Fouquet Tinville.” 

At these words George recoiled with hor- 
ror in his countenance 

“ My good sir,” said his neighbour, “ I sce 
that you agree with ime, that there are names 
which always make honest people tremble.” 

George heaved a deep sigh. 

“ And yet,” said he, after a moment’s pause, 
“if the boy himself has done nothing bad, I 
don’t think it just or generous to insuit him : 
he is already unfortunate enough.” 

The noise had been suspended for an in- 





and the acknowledged virtues of ‘Theodore, 
sanctified the emotions he had long since ex- 
cited. Peace again reared her lovely temples 
on the Western waters—the war whoop no 
longer echoed through the wilderness—the 
green earth was gladdened with plenty, and 


‘stant—but, just as our hero uttered these 
| words, the rioters recommenced their cries. 
The lad feigned not to perceive that he was 
the object of them, but his alarm was visible 
in hiscountenance. Encouraged by his timid- 
ity, one of the aggressors began to pull his 





round the habitation of the Harlands, the hand 
of cultivation called foith the fruits of luxury 
and the flowers of paradise. The pride of Capt 


coat, and another took him by the collar. 
|George quickly rose. 
* Stop a moment,” said his neighbour, 





thalond vloried in the deeds of his son, for 
Vieodore had enrolled himself among the 


jcatching hold of him; * don’t you see they 


fare ten to one 2” 
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« Let them be twenty to two, then,” cried he, | 
indignantly ; © L will never stand by tamely 
and see a helpless boy ill used.” 

sreaking from the grasp of his prudent 
neighbour, he sprang lightly over the benches, 
and threw himself between the youth and his 
assuilants—deuliug, at the same time, some 


knock-down blows to the right and left, and 


crying out, 

*“ Cowards !—you call yourselves French- 
men—an! you are not ashamed to fall, ten of 
you, upon one poor defciceless lad !” 

The aggressors were young men, mostly in 
a state of intoxication, but yet not so far gone 
as to be insensible to shame. 

‘© He says the truth,” cried one. 

“ He is inthe right,” said another, 

By degrees the group dispersed : those who 
had received the blows skulked away, 
nothing ; the others excused themselves ; and, 
in afew minutes, tranquillity was restored. 
George took the youth by the arm, ted htin 
out of the theatre, and, making a sign tw a 
hackney coachman, burried away, without re- 
plying to Tinville’s thanks, and entieatics to 
know his name. 

Three days afterwards, as he was passing 
through one of the principal streets, he fel) 
himself seized by the skirt of bis coat, and.! 
looking round to see by whom, he percetved 
it was the gentleman whom he had sat next to 
at the theatre. 

“ Heaven be praised! T have found you at 
last,” cried hes “ truly, you have led me into 
a fine scrape.” 

“1, sir ?—impossible 1” 

“ No, no. it is possibie enough. You must 
know that I have a brother, one of the princ:- 
pal bankers of Marseilles: every body speaks 
well of him but myself; and I say he isa crack- 
brained enthusiast. Why, sir, you have only 
to relate to him a trait of courage oF generosi- 
ty, and he is ready to worship the hero of it. 
I told him the other night of the mad tick 
you had played, and he flew into,a rage with 
me because I did not seize and diag you to his 
house vi et armis. I should not have cared so! 
much for him had not my good sister in-law) 
and my pretty niece joined his party. 
they turne -d me out, with orders not to come 
again without bringing you in my hand. | 
have hunted for you ever since in vain; but 
now that I have luckily found you, you will not 
refuse to return with me to dinner.” 

Creorge would have exc used himself, 

“ He had only come,” he said, * for a very! 
short time, on business, which was nearly fin- 
ished ; he was about to depart, and he had not 
a moment for any thing but business.” 

“ Even if you go to-morrow, you must dine, 
somewhere to- -day—and why not as well at my | 
brother’s as at yourinn ? 

With these words he put his hand under the | 
young man’s arm, and drew him along, heed- 
less of all excuses, 


ind said 


~ 
d 


chad a better than George. 


In short. | 
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It has been sand that a good face Is tiie best 
letter of recommendation ; und no one ever 
The banker and 
his family were charmed with him; each 
praised himin their way. My. Stendhal ad- 
;mired his open countenance; his wife the 
modest propricty of his manners ; her mother, 
who was very old, and rather deaf, the guod- 
natured and respectful way in which he an- 
swered several questions that she put to him. 
Che daughter, a blooming girl of sixteen. said 
nothing ; but perhaps the look of pleasure with 
which she listened to the praises bestowed by 
the rest of the family, was not the leust elogucat 
part of his panegyric. 
| Inthe course of the evening, Mr. Stendhal 
learned that his guest’s name was George, 
that he was an orphan. and that he would lcave 
Marscilles in five or six days. Ile mentioned 
also the names of some of the merchants with 

whom he had done business; and one of thein 
huppeoing to bea particular friend of Stend- 
hai’s,'ne good banker went to him the next 
diy, to make inquilies respecting his new 
acquaintance, 

* All 1 know of hii,” said the merchant, 
© is, that he comes from an old correspondent 

of mine, who has recommended him very 

suongly tome. He has transacted business 
for that gentlemen with several others besides 
myself, and he is generally regarded as a cle- 
ver and intelligent young man. My friend 
lamented. in’ bts letter, that he had not the 
power to offer bim a permanent situation, and 
‘he has asked meto look out for one for him, 
‘but I have not met with any thing likely to 
sult.’ 

This was enough for Stendhal, who was a 
‘sort of a benevolent Quixotte in his way. 
He wished to serve George; but, with the 
delicacy oftrne generosity, he desired that the 
young man should feel himself the obliger, 
rather than the obliged. fe told him that 
he wanted a clerk: George fell into the inno- 
cent snare laid for him; he offered himself and 

was directly accepted. 

Mr. Stendhal was very well satisfied wit! 
the abilities of his new clerk, and not less so 
with his conduct: the only thing that he wish- 
ed was, to see in the young man more of the 
gaiety natural in his time of life, but he was 
constantly sertous, and even sad, notwithstand- 
ing that his temper was so sweet, and his man- 
‘ners so mild and amiable, that he was a favor- 
‘ite with the whole family. 

Two years passed away, and, atthe end of 
that time, George was become whut Mir. 
Stendhal emphaticaly called his right Asand; 
|he relieved the good banker from a great part 
of the fatigue which he had till then taken 

upon himself; and while he never relaxed, in 
| the slightest degree, his attention to business, 
he found time to render himself as agreeable 
‘and useful to the female part of the family, as 
to the master of it, He was Leocadie’s laun- 
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guage-master, to the great satisfaction of Mrs. 
Stendhal, who had no longer any reason to re- 
proach the dear girl with that disinclination to 
study which had been her only fault. But) 
what perhaps drew the hearts of both mother 
and daughter still more strongly toward him 
was, his unwearied attention to the good 
grandmother, who was alike loved and venera- 
ted by all the family. 

All at once Stendhal perceived that his wife 
appeared unusually serious and abstracted. It 
was evident that she had something on her 
mind; but what could that something be, 
which she concealed from a husband with 
whom.,till then, she had had noreserves? After 
puzzling his brains fora little time in vain con- 
jectures, the banker took what we consider to 
be the only right way in these cases—he deter- 
muined to come to the point at once. 

« Tijl now,” said he,“ we have been happy ; 
itis evident that you have ceased tobe so: 
tell me the cause of your uneasiness—and if 
it is in my power to banish it, regard the thing 
as done.” 

“Then itis done,” cried Mrs. Stendhal, 
embracing him. ‘ My uneasiness arose from 
discovering that Leocadie is in love.” 

“In love! and with whom!” 

“ With George.” 

So much the better, if he loves her,” 

“1f, Mr. Stendhal ?” 

“If, Madame Stendhal—I say if” 

“ And I say there is noif in the case: the 
poor fellow is too honorable to say a word ; 
but I see clearly that he is dying for her.” 

“Ah my dear,a mother’s eyes are not always | 
to be trusted on these occasions: but I will 
speak to him myself.” 

And, without any preface, he said to the 
young man the following day, “George, it is 
time for you to be looking about for a wife: 
what do you think of my daughter ?” 

George had no need to reply, his counte- 
nance told Mr. Stendhal plainly that his wile 
was in the right. 

«“ Well, well,” cried he, in atone of pleas- 
ure, “you love her, hey ?” 

“Jt is true, sir; but heaven is my witness 
I have never dared to breathe a syllable” 

*“ Ah you were very right not to speak to 
her; but why did you not tell me your mind f 
You know that I despise the pride of birth,| 
and that 1 don’t care for money. All that 1! 
desire that my son-in-law should be a man of; 
probity, and descended from an honest family. | | 

It is impossible to describe the mingled| 
expressions of giiefand shame which appeared! 
in the countenance of George when he heard! 
these words. He was silent fora moment: 
at last he said ina voice of great emotion. 
‘ You are right; 1 never thought | never ho- 
ped, it could be otherwise. Hitherto I have 
concealed from you whol am: but to-mor- 
row you shal] know all. Leave me now I be- 

















seech you.” 
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Shocked at his evident distress, Stendhal 
pressed his hand kindly, begged of him to 
compose himself, and left him. The good 
banker knew not what to think of this scene ; 
but yet he was persuaded that no blame at- 
tached to George. 

The next morning he learned, with grief 
and surprise, that the young mun had quitted 
the house. The following letter,which he lett 
behind him, will explain the cause of this step; 

‘How litthe did you think yesterday, my 
dear benefactor, that even in the moment 
when you meant to render me the happiest of 
men, you struck a dagger to my heart! Yes—f 
know—I feel—that the hand of your angelic 
daughter never can be bestowed but upon the 
descendant of an honest man. I must then fly 
from her forever. Ah, heaven! what acruel 
sacrifice has the crime of my father exacted 
from me! Oh! that I could wash out with 
my heart’s blood, the ignominy with which 
he has covered me! But it cannot be. 

* [ will not leave you without telling you all, 
Know then that Tam the son of that St. Aubin, 
who, on being arrested for forgery, killed one 
of the gens-d’armes who was sent to sieze him, 
and expiated hisdouble crime upon the scaffold. 
Lhad returned home from college about a 
year and a half before this dreadful event took 
place. Imperfectly acquainted with my fa- 
ther’s circumstances, I asked him to give me 
a profession. Herefused. assuring me that 
it Was not necessary, as his property was suffh- 
cient for us both, even independent of well- 
founded expectations which he had, that {| 
should inherit a very considerable fortune from 
an uncle in the Indies. 

* Satisfied with these reasons, and conclu- 
ding, from the style in which my father lived 
that he must be very rich, I thought no more 
ot aprofession. Some months passed away, 
when one morning my father entered my 
apartment, and announced to me abruptly that 
he was ruined. Shocked and overwhelmed 
as I was, had presence of mind enough to 
attempt to console him. * The education you 
have given me,’ cried I, * will secure us from 
Want, and you have still many friends.’ 

“+ Not one—not one ?’—cried he in agony. 
‘ Driven to despair by my losses on ’Change, 
I have borrowed money where I could, and 
finding ill-luck continually pursue me, 1 had 
recourse to forgery. My crime ison the eve 
of being discovered. I must fly,and instantly: 
but I will not leave thee, my poor ruined boy, 
wholly without resource. Take this; it is the 
half of what remains to me.’ He offered me 
a pocket-book: I rejected it with a look of 
horror. * This alone was wanting !’ cried he 
in a voice of fury, and he rushed from the 
room. | followed him; I begged his pardon 
on my knees, but I was resolute in refusing 
the money. 

“ He fled ; and just when I began to con- 
gratulate myself that he was safe from pursuit, 
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] heard the overwhelming: tidings of his ar-|unexpectedly into the possession of a very 


rest and subsequent execution. 


‘considerable property, and the first use he 


+A burning tever seized me; I should) made of it was to pay every shilling his father 


ave perished under it but for the charity of owec 


one of those who had suffered the most by my | 
unfortunate father. May heaven’s choicest | 
neg light upon that worthy man ! Fas 


I. 29 
* What a worthy fellow !” 


“ Ah! you would say so if you knew all.— 
The father who was universally believed to be 


vom reproaching me he took pains to console very rich, had taken up money wherever he 
me. He even carried his charity so far as to could: and the amount of what he owed was 


recommend me to the merchant in whose em- | 
oloy L was when you took me into your house. 
You will feel that, afier this avowal, we can) 
never meet again. Farewell, for ever, my} 
friend—my benefactor! May happiness—_ 
eternal happiness—be the portion of you and) 
yours ! GeoxGe St. AuBIN.” 

The first impuise of Stendhal was to cause 
immediate search to be made for George ; but 
all inquiries were vain: he had quitted the 
town, and no one knew whither he was gone. 
Stendhal was at first truly grieved at his flight, 
but when he began to reflect coolly on all the) 
circumstances of the case, he was not sorry) 
that George had quitted them as he did; for, 
with all his affection for the young man, he) 
shrunk from the idea of giving his daughter 
to the son of a convicted felon. 

He felt, however, deeply, for the effect 
which the flight of George evidently produced | 
upon Leocadie; and, after a consultation! 
with his wife, he determined to tell her the! 
truth. She wept bitterly at heaving it; but it’ 
was evident that her mind was relieved, for, | 
from that time, she appeared more tranquil. 
She devoted herself still more exclusively than | 
ever to her family, shunned society as much as 





within a few hundreds of the sum his son in- 
herited. The young man did not hesitate ; 
he paid tothe last farthing,of his unworthy 


‘father? sdebts. Asnone of us had the smallest 


claim upon him, we felt it our duty to offer to 
give up a part; but he would not hear of it.’ 

“ That was right; Llike his spirit; and yet 
poor fellow, it was hard for him too, to have 
only a few hundreds left.” 

‘* Nay, he has not even that.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

és Why, he has assigned the interest of it as 
a pension to the mother of a gens-d’armes 
| whom his father shot.” 

“Tis he !—By heavenitis St. Aubin I 
must be he !” 

“ It is indeed: but how did you become ac- 
quainted with him ?” 

“* Never mind that now; but tell me instant- 
‘ly where he is.’ 

“le is, or at least he was two months 
since a clerk in a banking house at Amster- 
dam.” 

Stendhal lost not a momeut in proceeding 
thither, and presenting himself to the aston- 
ished George Be 

“Come,” cried he, “come my dear son, 


she could, and though always even- “tempered, make us all happy, by receiving the hand of 


and at times cheerful, it was easy to sce that! 
she was not happy. 

Four years passed ; Leocadie received ma- 
ny offers of marriage, but she refused them all 
so peremptorily, that her parents despaired of| 
ever seeing her married: it grieved them, 
but they would not constrain her inclina- 
tions. In the beginning of the fourth year 
Stendhal went on business to Paris, where 
he met, by accident with an old friend, 
whom he had not seen for several years —~ 
After the first greetings, mutual inquiries 
as to what had happened to each other since 
they last met, Stendhal had enjoyed an unin- 
terrupted course of prosperity, whilst his friend 
had experienced many reverses of fortune. 

“] was,” said he, * at one ume extremely 
rich; severe losses reduced me to a compe- 
tency, and I was deprived of that by the dis- 
honesty of a friend whom I loved, and in 
whom I placed implicit confidence.” 

* And now ?” cried Stendhal in a tone of 
anxious inquiry. 

** Why now, thanks be to heaven and the 
honestest man I have ever known, | have re- 
covered my last loss.” 

“ How so?” 

* The son of the man who robbed me came 


Leocadie, and become the founder of a race 
of honest men !—Ah! never yet did the most 
splendid achievements of an ancestor confer 
upon his descendants greater lustre than your 
high-minded probity will bestow upon yours ! 












‘THE TRAVELLER. 


‘* He travels and expatiates as the bee 
- F rom flower to flow er, so he fromland t to land.” 


—_—_—_--- _--- — 








Cuba in 1827. 


The diversion of the inhabitants of the Ha- 
vana are tewer than those of most cities of the 
United States; and this fact may in some 
degree be ascribed to the nature of the govern- 
ment, as well as to the state ofsociety. The 
scenes of dissipation are much fewer than those 
which New-York, Philadelphia or Boston fur- 
nish, Cuba has no drunkards: and when an 
evil of such magnitude is taken away, society 
in one point has lost a curse. 

The most prominent exhibition for and of 
the ladies of Havana, is to be found in a ride of 
about three quarters of a mile in length, run- 
ning parellel with the wallof the city, which 
separates it from the suburbs. It is called the 
fiased, literally walk. tis asmooth, level roud 





kept in the most perfect order, for the sole ob- 







































































































78 
fect or displaying Cuban belles and beauty. | which case the ride is extended beyond the 
‘On each side of it are two walks for the spec- pazeo. The ladies amount to more than ong 
tutors, each shaded by a double row of trees,ithousand. From end to end they pass for 
such as oranges, limes, cocoa nuts, Sc. planted) about three hours, to see and to be seen. Az 
“ith the most perfect regularity. ‘lo sepa rate |dusk the same confusion is observable in re. 
the walk from the road is a small stone wall, | turning, as at entering the city. The sign o{ 

ebout two and a half feet high, and one foot in| recognition is a shake of the hand to the ac- 
thickness. In the eye of a Cuban there is; quaintance on the walk, and consequently there 
nothing like the paseo. The theatre Alame-|is a perpetual waving of handkerchiefs, fans 
da, plaza de armas are here entirely eclipsed.' and hands. 
“The pazeo, the pazeo, have you seen the! Onthe subject of female beauty of Havana, 
pazeo?” is the question which a foreigner} it may be said that about the usual proportion 
must answer fifty times the first week of:of females are pretty. Not indeed, if we 
his arrival; and if the inquirer be met, make our northern standard the test, for no 
with a negative, he will tell you that you! Cubabeauty possesses lipsand cheeks, of which 
have not vetseen Cuba. Inshort, he will feel * They tell, 
like ihe citizen of a much greater city of Eu-| Outshine the Beauty of the ey 
rope, represented in the play,when he exclaims | ™” hite foam and crimson shell ! 
that “Jf you have not seen Paris, then you! But if regularity of features—smoothness 
have seen nothing” As faras the ladies of Of skin—dark eyes—dark hair, and beautiful 
Havana are concerned, this opinion is not teeth give any claims—then the Habeneras 
unfounded. On the holy days, at about four! 4y come in for their share. Byron’s descrip. 
o'clock in the afiernoon, forth from the cities “on of the Grecian maids is not inapplicabie 
comes the yolants and quitras, crowd afier t0 them. 
crowd. Foot passengers also are eagerly and| 
at some hazard, endeavoring to pe pa 4 and | MISCELLANEOUS. 
dound forthe pazeo. A volant isa vehicle like | ~ rena Wushatie, caine ais. soi 
ariety we still pursue, 

the gig, except that it is much larger, the’ ‘“ In pleasure seek for something new 
wheels heavy and set wide apart, the body; --—- ——--~—- eeenane 
brought much farther forward, and wide; Zllen. 
enough to contain three persons. The quitra 4 Sketch from “ Scenes and Thoughts.” 
differs only in this particular, that the top fulls | BY WASHINGTON IRVING, 
down at the will of the rider: the volant topis| TI endeavoured to learn the story of the ill- 
permanent. Havana contains an immense fated Ellen and the interesting mourner whoin 
number of these vehicles, public and private.,] beheld hovering over her ashes; and ! 
It is however, considered beneath a lady to found that they were indeed the pangs of a mo- 
ride in a public volant ; hence all that appear) ther’s heart which had caused the grief I had 
ut the pazeo are owned by families, and con-' witnessed. She had attended her husband 
sequently are remarkable for their elegance) abroad through many a scene of trial and 
und costliness, No person is allowed to use hardship; she had dressed his wounds upon 
reins in driving, in Havana—the streets aretoo the day of battle, and she had watched over 
narrow. Eich horse is therefore mounted by her soldier’s lowly pallet, with firm and unre- 
a driver {caéisero] always dressed in livery.! mitiing tenderness; but his wounds were 
There is, as may be expected, a clashing | healed and he rose from his sick bed, aston- 
in the press, for the pazeoe The Virgin ished at her magnanimity, and grateful for 
Mary finds her name abused and invoked— her affection. They returned together to 
with all the addition of * santissima,” “ puris- their native country, that they might seek a 
ima, &c. connected with other words not quite} reward for their past sufferings in the bo- 
so respectful, in the midst of locked wheels som of the country that gave them birth, 
aud broken harnesses. But the pazeo once|and inthe happy retirement which they best 
grained, all trouble is over. On each side of loved. Several children blest their union : 
the roid are ranged close to the wall the vo-| but some were nipped in the bud of infancy, 
lants and quitras, passing from one end tojand the rest prematurely destroyed ere they 
the other at a slow walk; and now commen-| were unfolded into blossoms. One beloved 
ces the display. ‘The dress of the ladies are) danghter—the beautiful Ellen—alone remain- 
almost invariably white, of the most costly;ed to them. All the tender shoots were 
kind. A wreath of roses in the hair, and some-; withered, save this one ; and her they cher- 
times a veil hanging from the comb, so as to| ished as their sole remaining pride, their only 
cover only about half of the head and none of! surviving prop. 7’hat child grew up all that 
the face, is all the head dress which they wear.| her parents wished ; and lovely in mind as in 
The small wall is lined with gentlemen, who! person, she constituted their sum of human 
station themselves there to gaze at the ladies) happiness on earth.—But, alas! the sweetest 
who in turn pass by, to gaze at the gentlemen. | and most delicate flowers are often nipped the 
li may be called a staring match. The num-!soonest by the chill wind, or by the blighting 
ver of ychicles sometimes amount to 500, in! mildew. Her fragile form but too easily sunk 
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POETRY. 








FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 


INDIAN SONG. 
We will visit once more the green graves of our sires, 
And sing a wild requiem over their tombs ; 
We will visit once more where our council-house fires 
Have blaz‘d and reflected their light o’er the rooms. 


We will visit once more the loy’d hills where we've 
stray’d, 
And moisten their banks with the tears of regret ; 
We will visit once more the green plains where we've 
play'd, 
And sigh that our glory should ever have set. 
But ah! must the whiteman in carelessness wander 
O’er the graves of our Fathers, mothers and wives 
Aud not let us loiter in peace here and ponder 
Upon the great deeds of their glorious lives. 
Ah! “Yes!” they will answer “depart o’er the 
waters,” 
And will tell us of all they call great and good ; 
And then they will hunt us, committing their slaughters, 
Determined to drive us beyond the great flood. 


Then farewell to the place where our fathers lie low, 
And to the lov’d place where they met to debate ; 
Farewell to our homes, for the Indians must go, 
And though we now weep, we subinit to our fate. 
HENRY. 
—— 
FROM THE STUDENTS ALBUM. 
A SKETCH, 
On! [have gazed intently on the form 
Of fading beauty ; on the eye that sparkled 
With beams of coming dissolution ; on 
The lips that quiver’d, as the half-formed accents 
Fell on the list’ning ear, in mournful numbers. 
Ah! there was something in her very form 
That told she was not form'd to dwell on earth ; 
A heavenly radiance beamed from her face, 
An angel smile played on her lovely features, 
And even now, in death, each beauteous grace 
Was doubled, as she waited on the verge 
Of earth, and gaz‘d on heaven. Her dark blue eye 
Was fixed ; and yet, it seemed to say, * behold 
A brighter world!” Her lips mov’d, as in prayer 
With aspect mild, reviv'd, she turn’d her head, 
And with a most exquisite smile, she utter’d 
Faintly, ** Farewell !” and then, without a groan 
Expired. * * * * *© #© & % & 
* * * There stood around her dying bed, 
Her lov’d companions gazing on their friend, 
"they wept the last adieu—and silent look’d 
Tpon each other. “T'was a lovely scene 
Oftender sorrow—and I alinost wish'd 
That | had been the dying friend they mourn'd. 
—— 
FROM THE BOSTON SPECTATOR. 
TO AUTUMN. 
Vail! health inspiring Autumn, hail! 
Thou comest again with golden mien ; 
With fairy steps thou treadest the vale, 
Avd ail around thy power is seen, 
The calm, mild hours, the mellow eves 
The moon that rolls sublimely on, 
xpand the heart, the bosom heaves 


' ye 
Ve foe!l. we feel thy benise: 


| 





Now blithe Pomona glads the plain, 
She breathes upon the fiuctious fields 

The husbandman beholds again 

His hopes fulfill’d : what joy it yields ! 


Prolong thy reign, benignant power ! 
In all thy mild tranquillity ; 
Bland be thy zephyrs sighing o'er, 
As music’s softest cadeucy. 
Unrufiled be thy skies above, 
As now they glow with azure hue ; 
And then will be the time for Love 
To fan at eve his fires anew. 
— 


EVENING. 


This is the hour when mem'ry wakes 
Sweet dreams that could not last : 
This is the hour when fancy takes 
A survey of the past. 


FREDERIC 


She brings before the pensive mind 
Dear thoughts of earlier years, 

And friends that have been long consign’d 
To silence and to tears. 


The few we liked, the one we loved, 
Come slowly stealing on, 

And many a form far hence removed, 
And many a pleasure gone. 


Friendships that now in death are hush‘d 
Affections broken chain, 

And hopes that fate too quickly crush‘d 
In mem'ry live again. 

I watched the fading gleams of day, 
I mused on bright scenes flown, 

Tint after tint they fade away— 
Night comes—and all are gone. 





* And justly the wise man thus preached to us all, 
“¢ Despise not the value of things that are small.” 


Answer tothe puzzLESs in our last. 


Puzz_e 1.—Hannah—Anna—Anun, 
Puzz_E 1.—Penmanship 
NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 
First take a word that does silence proclaim, 
Which backwards and forwards does still spell the same: 
Then add to the first a feminine name, 
Which backwards and forwards does still spell the same 
An instrument, too, which lawyer’s oft frame, 
And backwards and forwards does still spell the same ; 
A very rich fruit whose Botanical name, 
Both backwards and forwards does still spell the same; 
And a musicial note which all will proclaim, 
Both backwards and forwards does still spel! the same 
The initials of these, when joined form a name, 
Which every young lady that’s married will claim, 
And backwards and forwards does still spell the same 
If. 
My first is ever brisk, you'll say, 
Good humoured, free, and jolly ; 
My second, too, is sometimes gay, 
And sometimes melancholy : 
Ladies, my total to describe, 
Your brain yon need not harrow, 
For ‘tis in all the feather‘d tribe, 
From the eagle to the sparrow. 
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